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when demonstrated before the A. S. C. 


CALL AT THE STORE AND LOOK IT OVER 


400-ft. Model Camera 


with two Carl Zeiss 


lenses in turret, 
weight | | ? lbs. $ 750 00 
Six magazines, * 


tripod, Iris, 30 Mats and War Tax 10% 
All Leather Cases ee 


PATHE Studio Model - - $552.50 


with dissolving shutter 


DE BRIE, without dissolve - $950.00 


fully equipped 
et ut, utbeeeas” §6- $1500.00 


It is our aim to supply just what you want at the lowest price. Our stock of Lenses include 


i Carl Zeiss, Dallmeyer, Krauss, Cooke, Bausch & Lomb, Goerz, Richert, Miner and Wollensak. 





| Remember, Gennert’s Pure Chemicals are the Standard of the World 








H. C. BRYANT, “Manager Retail and Motion Picture Departments. 
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208-10 So. Spring St. NEW YORK 
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Photographed by— 


ALHAMBRA—“God’s Countiry and the Law.” 

AMBASSADOR—“Room and Board.” Photographed by 
George Folsey and Philip Tanura. 

CLUNE’S BROADWAY—“The Girl From God’s Coun- 
try.” Photographed by J. B. Walker. 


CALIFORNIA—“The Old Nest.” Photographed by Percy 


Hilburn. 
GARRICK—“Over the Hill.” Photographed by Hal Sint- 
zenich. 
Bsc gl S—“Cappy Ricks.” Photographed by Harry 
erry 


GRAUMAN’ S RIALTO— Photographed by 
Arthur Miller. 
HIPPODROME—Monday—“The Butterfly Girl.” Pho- 
tographed by Rene Guissart, member of the A. S. C. 
HOLLY WOOD—Monday—“Jim the Penman.” Photo- 
graphed by T. L. Griffith and Harry Stradling. 
Tuesday and Wednesday—“The Oath.” Photographed 
by L. Dal Clawson, member of the A. $s. Cc. 
Thursday—“Playthings of Broadway.” Photographed 
by Gilbert Warrenton, member of the A. S. i 
Friday and Saturday—“An Unwilling Hero.” Photo- 
graphed by Marcel Le Picard, member of the A. S. C. 
Sunday—“Wet Gold.” Photographed by Wm. Black 
and J. Resher. 
KINEMA—“The Child Thou Gavest Me.” Photographed 
by Ernest Palmer, member of the A. S. C. 


MILLER’S—“Dempsey and Carpentier Fight.” 


MISSION—“The Three Musketeers.” Photographed by 
Arthur Edeson, member of the A. S. C. 


“Experience.” 


PANTAGES BROADWAY—“Live and Let Live.” Pho- 
tographed by Georges Benoit, member of the A. S. C. 
NEW APOLLO—Monday—“The Conquest of Canaan.” 
Photographed by Harry Perry. 
Tuesday and Wednesday—‘“‘A Wise Fool.” Photo- 
graphed by Wm. Marshall. 
Thursday and Friday—“The Man Who.” Photographed 
by Arthur Martinelli. 
Saturday—“Don’t Call Me Little Girl.” Photographed 
by Faxon M. Dean, member of the A. S. C. 
Sunday—‘“Sham.” Photographed by Chas. E. Schoen- 
baum, member of the A. S. C. 
PHILHARMONIC AUDITORIUM—‘“Queen of Sheba.” 
Photographed by John Boyle. 
SUPERBA—“Action.” Photographed by John Brown. 
wins = ema It.” Photographed by Jacques 
izuel. 
TALLY’S—“Moonlight Follies.” 
Glennon. 
WINDSOR—Monday—“The Idol of the North.”’ Photo- 
se ges by Thomas Brannigan and Lawrence Wil- 
iams. 
Tuesday and Wednesday—‘“Straight From Paris.” 
Photographed by Arthur Edeson, member of the 
A. S. C. 


Photographed by Bert 


Thursday—“Polly of the Storm Country.” 

Friday—‘“Don’t Call Me Little Girl.” | 
by Faxon M. Dean, member of the A. S. C. 

Saturday—“Two Weeks With Pay.” Photographed by 
H. Kinley Martin. 

Sunday—“The City of Silent Men.” 
Harry Perry. 


Photographed 


Photographed by 
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The American Cinematographer 


The Cinema University 





The Motion Picture Camera is the Genius of the 
New Scheme of Teaching 





By GILBERT ELLIS BAILEY, B. A., Ph. D., M. S. 
Professor of Geology in the University of Southern California; Scientist with the Historical Film Corporation of America 





The greater university than that of today will be one 
that uses moving pictures freely in all of its class rooms. 
Everyone knows that something must be done to meet the 
pressure on every university and college in the land. Visual 
education or instruction through the aid of the cinema 
has many advantages. One reel of one thousand feet takes 





Gilbert Ellis Bailey, one of the most distin- 
guished geologists of his time, numbers among 
his friends most of the distinguished men and 
women of the United States since Lincoln. In 
his boyhood he was friend and neighbor of the 
martyred president, and crossed the plains 
with Kit Carson, Jim Bridger, John C. Fremont 
and the other celebrated pathfinders. His career 
is the history of the winning and development 
of the west. 


sixteen minutes to run off. This leaves the rest of the 
hour in which the professor may explain to the student 
what he has looked at. The number of pupils in the class 
will not have to be limited to fifty or one hundred, but five 
hundred or two thousand may hear the lecture. 

This means a great saving in buildings, number of class 
rooms, teachers, salaries and space on the campus. It 
means education at lower cost to each student; it means 
more students; it means the employment of the best 
teachers; it means a high grade of instruction; it. means 
the education of the poor as well as the wealthy. 


A FLOOD OF STUDENTS 


Our universities are already filled to overflowing and the 
number of students is increasing every year. Where uni- 
versities had to provide for two thousand or three thousand 
pupils the demand already is for five thousand or more 
and in a very few years it will be ten thousand or more. 
The buildings, equipment and the number of professors 
and the funds cannot keep up with this growth. Already 
some universities have set a limit to the number of pupils 


that they will receive because of the lack of room and the 
lack of funds for handling more. 
DEMOCRACY IN EDUCATION 

Greater danger may arise from this fact. It is said that 
“education is America’s greatest industry.” This should be 
true, but to make it true it must include every youth from 
Poverty Flat*to Knob Hill. If the higher education is to 
be only for the pupils who can pay, it is aristocracy and 
not democracy. The corner stone of American democracy is 
the broad system of education. The greatest safeguards of 
a democracy are the fountains of its thoughts. Already 
too many are denied the opportunity of college training. 
Thousands of young men and women are poorly equipped 
for the struggle of life and their inefficiency retards the 
progress of the rest. We need the full man power and 
woman power of the world. We need to realize more keenly 
the intrinsic value of one person.- By using the cinema, 
classes of two hundred to over one thousand could actually 
see, not mentally visualize, everything that the professor is 


describing. 
SAVING OF BUILDINGS 

The war has caused an awakening. The world shaken 
to its foundations is trying to find a firmer foundation to 
stand on while rebuilding the structure that has gone to 
pieces. Every university is enlarging its plant to care for 
the steady increase in the number of students. They must 
enlarge or turn away hundreds. I wonder how many of the 
universities and colleges have seriously considered the 
possible saving in the number of buildings through the use 
of the film? How many have cut up the new buildings into 
smaller class rooms for accommodating not to exceed one 
hundred pupils instead of constructing cinema halls that 
will hold one thousand to two thousand? 

SAVING OF SPACE 

It would be a great saving of space and economy of 
ground covered by the buildings if cinema halls were used 
instead of the old-fashioned cldss room. There would also 
be a saving in the number of buildings required. The pres- 
ent system of hurrying from one class room to another, 
often clear across the campus, is a waste of time and 
human energy. This plan would not crowd the campus 
with so many buildings. 

FEWER AND BETTER TEACHERS 

Cinema halls accommodating the large classes would 
require a less number of teachers. Some classes number 
two hundred and more and have to be divided into sections 
for the purpose of recitation. One professor cannot hear 
them all. Assistant professors are required. Pupils always 
object to going into sections that recite toe an assistant. 
They naturally wish to listen to the one who has the reputa- 
tion of being a master in the subjects he is teaching. By 
using cinema halls the pupils can see what the master has 
seen and take in details he has no time to describe. Having 
a less number of teachers the available funds could pay 
larger salaries to the master minds. With adequate salaries 
the universities could command the highest grade of pro- 
fessors and attract the larger bodies of students. Never 
has the world been in such need of trained teachers as it is 
today. Everything depends on the leaders and they are 
the teachers. Life has become so complex that it is to 
many a sea of turmoil and confusion. From all the babel 
of calls we must select those which are worth while accept- 
ing. One must listen to the leaders and the leaders must 
have high ideals, for out of them character is made. 

(Continued on Page 14) 
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Jimmy the Assistant 


It seems to me like 
the main reason for so 
many movie theatres 
going on the rocks is 
the high cost of 
tickets. I know I 
figures a long time be- 
fore I cough up the 
necessary four bits to 
see a picture I ain’t 
none too sure I’m go- 
ing to like. Half a 
buck is a lotta jack. 

The worst of it is 
you ain’t paying but a 
small part of that 
dough for the picture 
itself. In fact, the 

icture is about the 
ast thing given con- 
sideration in one of 
these expensive joints. 
Just for fun, let’s see ~ 
whaf*your money buys 
you in a place like tnat. 

First you get a concert by a big orchestra. They usually 
play something new and instructive that you ain’t never 
heard before, like the Sextette from Loochia, or the over- 
ture to Poet and Pheasant. Said outfit bangs itself loose 
for about 10 minutes. 


Then you get a news weekly which, if you go on Monday 
night, you ain’t never seen before. If you go on Satur- 
day night, and have seen any other show earlier in the 
week, this is a good place to take a 20 minute nap. 

Then a dame comes out all dressed up like a broken arm 
and warbles. Or else it’s a fat guy in soup and fish with 
a Henry Clay expression who growls. According to my 
personal observations, there seems to be a U. S. statute 
rekwishing all sopranos to sing “At Dawning,” or to do a 
stunt song from some Dago opera. All basses is compelled 
by law to sing “Locked in the Stable with the Sheep,” and 
to pitch it so lew that the last low note sounds like a bull- 
frog dying of asthma. 

This act takes about 15 minutes and seems like an hour. 
However, they’re good from the manager’s angle because 
they don’t cost much 4nd makes the audience willing to 
stand for almost anything else. 

Then we gets a cartoon picture or a Literary Digest 
and a good time is had by all. What a relief! 


Then we get a relic of the earliest days of picture shows 
illustrated songs. The organist is the feature of this act 
and as a rule is very good. 


Then comes the comedy. This at least is a moving 
picture. 


Then comes the grand and glorious feature of the whole 
show, the real reason for the existence of the theatre—that 
wild and wonderful atmospheric prologue—25 people on 
the stage—25, count ’em. The curtain rises slow and im- 
pressive like on a scene in keeping with the picture. If it 
is a society drammer the prologue setting is a African 
desert with hoola dancers and a few gents in soup and fish 
with trombones. If it is a wild and wooly western we gets 
a prolog about life in the underworld. 

This scene is realistic like with red, blue, purple, green 
and yaller spotlights. Then the Arab chief comes forth 
and sings the prolog from Pagliakki, and then takes an 
encore, and then a dame comes out of a Arab tent with a 
ukelele and sings “Mother Makree.” On her encore she is 
joined by the gent with the trombone and then they follows 
“The long, long Trail” right down to the bitter end. 

You figures that this is nearly the end, and you mentally 
cusses a guy way back who is applauding all alone. These 
Prologists is so sensitive to applause. Well, you’re wrong. 
Each and every person on the stage has got something to 
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sing, or recite, or play or dance, and they’re going to do it 
or die. And they do, oh, they do! 

Then when they’re all done their stunts, they gives a 
grand final onsomble chorus, ending with the “Star 
Spangled Banner” and the final scene is a enormous flag 
dropped across the stage and that damfool away back falls 
for the old hokeum and applauds. 

Well, the show’s over, as far as the management is con- 
cerned and so, since there’s nothing left—oh, yes, the 
picture, sure but then—anyway, since there’s nothing left, 
they start the picture and then let in the lineup from out- 
side. _ The first reel is seen in flitting glimpses through 
the silhouettes of people stumbling in to the empty seats, 
and by the time they get settled down the villain is already 
pursuing her. 

The orchestra starts the picture off, and in the middle of 
the first reel quietly fades out and the organ starts talk- 
ing in its sleep and by the time the second reel is on they’s 
nobody in the house but the audience, a guy to run the pro- 
jector and a bored organist who shows it. 

It seems to me like the exhibitor is trying to give too, 
much for the money, and sacrifices quality to quantity. 
Why vaudeville in a moving picture house? Why the con- 
certs? When I want vaudeville, I like to go to a vaude- 
ville show and see the real thing, not an amatoor try out. 
When I want a concert I goes to the Symphony Orchestra 
and hears something worth while. 

The exhibitor tries to str teh four bits over a space that 
two bucks couldn’t cover right, and as a result, the whole 
show is cheap and shoddy, and he-robs the moving picture 
of its most valuable feature—that of being a splendid enter- 
tainment at small cost. . 

A show consisting of a feature picture, a travelog or 
comedy, a news weekly or some similar filler, supported 
throughout with a standard theatre orchestra, is plenty 
for the average audience, and would make more dough for 
all concerned at half the present admission price. The 
perducer would certainly make more and the result would 


be what we're all striving for—better pictures and full 
theatres. 


“THE SOUL OF THE ORGAN” 
By SrLtas: E. SNYDER 


I went to a mid-day concert 

- At the church ‘round the corner there 

ro commume with the soul of the organ, 
And to ease my burden of care. 


I chose a seat near the chancel 
In a vacant secluded pew, 

And with soul attuned to the organ 
My thoughts flew away to you. 


And then a miracle happened, 

For down through the skylight wide, 
You floated in on a sunbeam 

And took the seat at my side. 


I felt your fair hand’s soft pressure, 
Your violet breath on my cheek ; 

I saw your wild-rose lips parted 
As though you intended to speak. 


You were going to say: “I love you,” 
I knew by your tell-tale eye, 

When out from the throat of the organ 
There rolled this thunderous cry: 


“She is mine, you shall never have her, 
Not for mortals is such as she; 

She shall be the bride of the organ, 
And her soul voice shall sing for me.” 


And e’en as I looked, you vanished ; 
Vanished into the organ there, 

And a mighty paean of triumph 
Was hurled on the cloistered air. 


Like dungeon bars the massive pipes 
Seemed to shut you away from me; 

Then came a sob from the organ 
Like the moan of a wintry sea. 


Then passed my dream and I pondered 
What meaning the vision might bring; 

And a sweet note came from the organ, 
Soft and low like the angels sing. 


And I knew why the organ’s music 
Always lightened my load of care, 
For my love has come back from heaven, 
And her soul is imprisoned there. 
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The American Cinematographer 


Helping to Eliminate Waste 























JACKSON ROSE 


American Society of Cinematographers 


In these days of outcry against extravagance and waste 
in the making of motion pictures it is interesting to note 
that a cameraman, and a member of the American Society 
of Cinematographers, has made an important contribution 
to efficiency and conservation by the invention of a develop- 
ing and fixing device for the purpose of making a test of 
the film while still in the camera, —— eliminating the 
necessity for retakes and checking faulty camera work 
at the start. 

The inventor is Jackson Rose, a cameraman of leng and 
honorable service and high repute in his profession, and 
his device was brought to perfection in the shop of Charles 
F. Jones, 923 Cole Avenue, Los Angeles. The device will 
be demonstrated at an early meeting of the American 
Society of Cinematographers. 

The Rose Film Tester, as it has been labeled by the 
inventor, is a small receptacle made of machined aluminum 
that may be easily carried under the arm. It may be at- 
tached to any style camera and by its simple and ingenious 
construction the whole operation of testing the film may 
be accomplished in less than five minutes. 


Fancy the convenience of such a device on location, for 
night scenes, double exposure work, filter photography, 
lens testing, ete. It can be operated and loaded in bright 
sunlight without wasting more than three inches of film. 
It works automatically; the cameraman simply inserts 
film and turns the crank. 


It is always ready and as much as two feet of film may 
be tested at one time without a darkroom. By retaining 
one-half of the test and sending the other half to the 
laboratory with the exposed roll it acts as a guide for 
proper development of the entire roll. The device may be 
mounted upon a regulation tripod or set upon any flat ob- 
ject for operation. It is equipped with a case and chemical 
containers, which act as a measure for the liquid to be 
used and the bath may be used over and over again at the 
will of the operator by merely opening a valve and per- 
mitting the liquid to flow back into the containers. 

It can be used either with negative or positive films and 
is micromically adjusted to be used with all styles of 
camera magazines. Made almost entirely of Bakelite, it 
is light, accurate and non-corrosive. It is light and liquid 
tight and may be inverted without leaking. A cutter de- 


vice enables the operator to cut the film as desired. 

The use of such a device might almost be termed nega- 
tive insurance. It is like having a laboratory constantly 
with the camera and why should not the cameraman have 
a rehearsal with his lights, his camera, his focus, his lenses, 
his filters, his trick mats, atmospheric conditions, etc., 
especially when so much responsibility rests with him; 
when at times he has hundreds of people and expensive 
sets that are to be photographed, or maybe the company is 
on location, hundreds of miles away from the studio, and 
when one slight miscalculation might spoil the scene and 
necessitate a retake that would probably cost thousands of 
dollars? When one realizes the responsibility that rests 
with the cameraman, who has to rely solely upon his ex- 
perience and judgment to make beautiful pictures, and 
who sometimes errs in his judgement, it would seem that 
such a device as the Rose Film Tester would be acclaimed 
by the cameramen of the world. 


The Worth of Your Money 


The history of the motion picture industry is the history 
of the cameramen who make the motion pictures. 

In the ranks of the American Society of Cinematograph- 
ers are to be found the pioneers of motion photography 
and the master builders of the cinema art. As issue suc- 
ceeds issue the life work of these men will be told in The 
American Cinematographer and, in every issue, also, will 
appear a wealth of technical information helpful to all 
interested in the artistic side of the photodramatic art and 
cameracraft. 


Every member of the American Society of Cinemato- 
graphers is a potential associate editor of The American 
Cinematographer, contributing from time to time of his 
rich store of experience and, in every issue, members of 
the A. S. C. Board of Editors, Mr. Wycko., Mr. Whit- 
man, Mr. Brown and Mr. Broening will continue to delight 
their readers in their own particular departments. 


Contributors of international note will often be repre- 
sented in these columns and coming features to be an- 
nounced soon will be a series of articles on motion photo- 
graphy from its inception to the present time and a 
cameraman’s diary of a certain great picture with a real 
love story in it. 


The American Cinematographer is preparing to occupy 
its field one hundred per cent. and then some. 


That “Name o’ ‘Nell 


SILVIO DEL SARTO 


There’s something "bout that name o’ Nell 
That has a charm—I just can’t tell 

How’t makes me feel when I hear it, 

But somehow every little bit 

With music like a silver beli 

There comes to me that name o’ Nell. 


There’s something "bout that name o’ Nell 
Like fairies dancing in the dell, 

A thrill, an inspiration sweet, 

Like larks a singing in the wheat; 

Where lies the charm—I just can’t tell, 
That hangs about the name o’ Nell. 


There’s something "bout that name o’ Nell 
That charms me like a witchy spell, 

The music of it rolls along 

And fills me with a glad sweet song; 
What is the charm—now don’t you tell— 
I love a maid whose name is Nell. 
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Harnessing the “Rainbow 





Problems of Color Photography Solved by a Member of 
the cAmerican Society of Cinematographers 





A well known cameraman who should know declares 
that millions of dollars and many years of time have been 
expended in research looking to the perfection of a practical 
motion camera which should photograph in natural colors 
without “fringe,” distortion, refraction and absorption. 

Whether motion photography in colors is entirely desir- 
able for photoplays or not is a subject for another story, 
but it will not be questioned that for scenics, scientific and 
educational subjects, color photography is not only desir- 
able, but in the treatment of many subjects, necessary. 

It has remained for a Los Angeles cameraman, and an 
A. S. C., to solve this problem of color photography and to 
produce a camera that will take two negatives simulta- 
neously through a single lens, making them exact duplicates 
and qisinating. as aforesaid, all “fringe,” distortion, 
refraction and absorption and at the same time get 100 
per cent more light on each negative. : 

The inventor, Friend F. Baker, member of the American 
Society of Cinematographers, is building his new camera 
at the shops of the Mitchell Camera Company, where he 
has the expert advice of George S. Mitchell, inventor of the 


Mitchell camera. 
Safety First 


Here is The American Cinematographer’s cor<ribution 
to the automobile traffic’s safety-first campaign: 


Behind the pars 
Is Rufus Wop; 

He argued with 
The traffic cop. 


One hundred bucks 
It cost Bill Bark 
To learn where he 


} Ought not to park. 
£ Sad was the fate 
= Of Oscar Board ; 
KX He had no tail light 
, hte On his Ford. 
& In jail is Mister 
Min Bill McGraw. 


He disobeyed 
The head light law. 


. Oh drop a tear 
, my For William Parr; 
The train was mightier 
Than his car. 


Of Johnny Lossing. 
The train was first 
To reach the crossing. 


~ Here lies the dust 
» 


Safe in the pen 
Is Herman Hites; 
He left his truck 
Stand without lights. 


Sad was the end 

Of Prudence Poad ; 
She simply would 

Not watch the road. 


Walks to his work 
Does Abner Bock ; 

He would not buy 
A safety lock. 


Dead are the folks 
Of William Rich; 

A road hog forced 
Him to the ditch. 


Oh weep with me 

For Johnny Horner 
Was in a rush 

And cut the corner. 


The mechanical design of the Baker camera is not at all 
radical; on the other hand, there is simplicity in every 
detail, the camera embodying new applications of well 
known mechanical principles. 

One unique feature is the design of the shutter which 
enables a twenty per cent greater opening than is possible 
in the ordinary shutter. 

Another feature is that the finished product of the 
Baker camera can be run on all standard projection 
machines without the use of appliances of any kind, and 
it can also be produced commercially in the laboratory. 

It is not the intention of the inventor and his associates 
to place this camera on the market. The present plan is 
to lease the camera on royalty when desired and to main- 
tain a laboratory-studio with a staff of cinematographers 
who will film color work on contract. Also the company 
will produce educational and scenic subjects for both 
theatrical and non-theatrical releases. 

The Baker camera will be demonstrated before the 
American Society of Cinematographers at a date to be 
announced and a full description will appear in an early 
issue of The American Cinematographer. 


The Mitchell Tripod 


The Mitchell Camera Company, manufacturers of the Mitchell 
Camera, have produced a tripod which is a radical departure from 
the common article on the market; it differs principally in the 
manner of construction and not in appearance. 


The shoes of this tripod are cast of aluminum alloy; the points 
are of hardened steel, are screwed in and locked with a nut; these 
may be readily removed to sharpen or replace. On the inside and at 
an angle of forty-five degrees is a second point of the same material 
and design, which, should the tripod leg slip, will catch. This may 
also be used in setting up on uneven places or when setting the 
camera very low. 


The legs are of seasoned maple and are graduated on the out- 
side to facilitate the adjustment to proper length. They are rein- 
forced with metal at the top, a plate being on either side. A third, 
set in the leg, has a forty-five degree taper pressed in the end which 
fits in a recess machined in the base. This recess has a hole in the 
center and a bolt passes through this, through the base and into the 
other section of the leg; a lock nut maintains a constant tension at 
all times. In reality the legs are on taper bearings, and tightening 
the nut draws the bearing central as well as tightens it. A quick 
release is provided so the camera may be turned quickly; this release 
has a left hand thread which tightens when you unscrew the tripod 
head, and loosens should the head be screwed too tight. 


A double, quick operating clamp is mounted between the legs; 
right and left hand screws actuated by large aluminum knobs tighten 
the clamps on each leg, and a compensator in the =e assures 
that both clamps will operate ev-nly no matter what the irregular- 
ity of the legs. This clamp is pperated with one hand and is very 
quick, a half turn being sufficient to release or clamp the leg. 
They are always at a convenient height from ihe ground and have 
no projections to catch on the clothing. A standard Kuffel Bsser 
instrument thread is provided on which to screw the tripod head. 


The Mitchell tripod head is made of aluminum alloy and is 
adjustable throughout. The Mitchell does not depend on the fit of 
the worm and worm wheel for steadiness, but has placed in the 
bearings two discs, of brass and bakelite, which are pressed together 
with spiral springs. This gives steadiness directly in the bearings ; 
we employ the gearing to turn against this friction. This may be 
released or more applied by turning two knurled knobs on the sides 
of the tripod. No adjustment of the tilt is necessary. 


The. Mitchell panoram is of a distinct type. The worm wheel is 
made of Macadamite and has a bronze bushing in the center which 
fits on a hardened spindle threaded at its lower end; two lock 
washers fit onto this by which the wear in the bearing may be ad- 
justed. The worm wheel has no lateral bearing on its circumference, 
but in the center only. The weight of the camera is carried on the 
top outer edge of the worm wheel, which bottoms on a ring of like 
diameter cast in the tripod base, thereby affording added rigidity. 
The worm is adjustable endways by a threaded bushing and lock-nut. 
The worm may be brought into closer mesh with the worm wheel by 
removing a sheet of Laminum, tearing off two-thousandths of an 
inch at a time, replacing the worm housing. 
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INVENTS SAFETY DEVICE 


Elmer Young, head of Metro’s electrical department, 
has invented a device that removes the possibility of fire 
from carbons falling from overhead lights. Especially 
devised receptacles, which catch particles of carbons and 
sparks that might otherwise drop to the floor, have been 
attached to all of the overhead domes at Metro’s West 
Coast studio by Mr. Young. 


SIEGLER ASSIGNED TO LAKE 


Allen Siegler, of the American Society of Cinematog- 
raphers, is photographing Alice Lake in “The Hole in the 
Wall,” her new Metro picture, a Maxwell Karger produc- 
tion. Mr. Siegler did the camera work for “Over the 
Wire,” Miss Lake’s recently released picture. 


CUTTING OVERHEAD 


Ferdinand Earle has solved the greatest economic prob- 
lem of motion picture production. He is filming scenes in 
which a score of noted actors and actresses appear, but to 
the great joy of Business Manager Newcomb of the Ru- 
baiyat, Inc., there is not one player on the payroll! The 
setting is the most beautiful of the production, but there 
are no actors before the camera. They’re inside the 
camera. When the action was photographed by Georzes 
Benoit of the American Society of Cinematographers, the 
setting was invisible to the eye. Now the setting is photo- 
graphed and actors in propria persona are not needed. In 
Earle’s production of the Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam 
hundreds of scenes are photographed at separate times for 


action. 
SEITZ HAS A THRILL 


John Seitz, who is photographing “Turn to the Right,” 
had the big thrill the other day when he placed his camera 
on a “trailer” and turned the crank while riding about 
20 feet in front of a field of horses running in a race 
staged by Rex Ingram. 


These race track scenes constitute just one of the thrill- 
ing incidents the director is including in his production of 
“Turn to the Right.” The youthful producer of “The Four 
Horsemen of the Apocalypse” and “The Conquering Power” 
promises to maintain his reputation with this picture. 


SHOOTING JACKIE 


Shirley Vance Martin has been engaged to give his exclu- 
sive services to Jackie Coogan during the production of 
“My Boy,” Jackie’s new picture. Mr. Martin needs no 
introduction to the photographic world. He is responsible 
for the beautiful series of stills on “Kismet” and has been 
awarded several] prizes for his work in various exhibits. 


A BIG PICTURE 


H. Lyman Broening, American Society of Cinematog- 
raphers, is working night and day on “Kindred of the 
Dust,” Peter B. Kyne’s big story. The production is for 
First National release and is under direction of R. A. 
Walsh. Chas. Van Enger, Maurice Tourneur’s cinematog- 
rapher, also has a camera on this job. Mr. Broening is 
the — owner of a brand new Bell & Howell camera, 
which he is using on “Kindred of the Dust” for the first 
time. 


CAN’T SPOIL THE REAL ONES 

Arthur Edeson, American Society of Cinematographers, 
is receiving encomiums from the entire industry for his 
masterly work on “The Three Musketeers.” But Mr. Ede- 
son is both level headed and modest. Praise can’t spoil 
the realones. 

MILLER FILMS CHANEY 

Virgil E. Miller of the American Society of Cinematog- 
raphers, is filming “Wolfbreed,” starring Lon Chaney, 
Robert Thornby is directing. This is a special production 
with many big outdoor scenes at the filming of which Mr. 
Miller is most expert. This is Mr. Chaney’s first starring 
vehicle with Universal, and in the hands of Mr. Miller, he 
is sure to be given a masterpiece of photography. 


ALL OVER THE WORLD 


The American Society of Cinematographers will soon 
have representatives in nearly all parts of the world where 
motion pictures are produced. Roy F. Overbaugh is in 
London, William Beckway is in Old Mexico, Rene Guissart 
is in France, Fred Granville is in England, while other 
members are on waiting orders to go to Italy, Spain, India 
and China. 


FISHER WITH RENCO 


Ross Fisher, American Society of Cinematographers, 
is filming “The Sign of the Jack o’Lantern,” now in pro- 
duction at the Louis B. Mayer Studio by the Renco Com- 
pany. Lloyd Ingraham is directing, assisted by George 
Krone. 


DAVEY FILMING MINTER 
Allen M. Davey, American Society of Cinematographers, 
has been retained to photograph Mary Miles Minter in her 
current Realart production. 


THE BIG THING 

A camera without film is a joke. 

A camera “loaded to shoot” and without a cameraman 
is useless. 

The combination of all three without something to 
“shoot” is as unprofitable as the wild cucumber. 

But even with something to photograph it would profit 
nothing luness the thing photographed were well ordered, 
harmonious, true, beautiful, useful and good. 

Such a consummation presupposes perfect work by the 
author of the story, the continuity builder, the technicians, 
the director. ’ 

But with all these elements working to a successful end 
the finished picture would be profitless to all of them with- 
out an audience and the machinery necessary to produce 
the audience. 

Looks like the BIG THING in the success* of a motion 
picture is CO-OPERATION-—doesn’t it? 

To work together successfully men and women must be 
tolerant, patient, mutuaily helpful, kind, cheerful, loyal, 
trustworthy, progressive, energetic and efficient. 

This is true co-operation. 

There has been too little of it in the production of 
motion pictures. 

Let’s co-operate from producer to exhibitor; from 
author to audience. 








FOR SALE 


Bell & Howell Camera. First-class condition. 
Bargain. Telephone 577-941. 














CAMERAS REPAIRED 


Accurate Work and Prompt Service 


CALIFORNIA CAMERA HOSPITAL 
J. W. Peterson, Proprietor 
301 O. T. Johnson Building. Los Angeles, Calif 
Phone Broadway 7610 Established ten years 
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With this issue The American Cinematographer goes 
to its readers in a new dress. In these days of world 
evolution changes are frequent and swift, and it behooves 
journals as well as individuals and nations to be on the 
alert in order to keep abreast of the times. 

The American Cinematographer as the voice of the 
American Society of Cinematographers has a field 
peculiarly its own. It is the only publication exclusively 
devoted to the photographic department of the cinema, to 
the workers in that department and to the allied trades and 
professions. 

As the days go by this little journal hopes to grow and 
wax strong, climbing by merit and usefulness to the success 
so generously predicted for it by its patrons and well 
wishers. 

Backed by the moral and material support of one of the 
strongest, most progressive and enlightened organizations 
within the cinema industry, The American Cinematog- 
rapher works with faith that it will prove to be not the 
least factor in achieving for the motion picture that power, 
independence and universality of service as an educational 
and entertainment medium that is to be its glorious destiny. 


A German motion picture trade journal discussing the 
subject, “Why American Pictures Control the Market,” 
declares that the great reason is because American pic- 
tures deal with the present, promote cheerfulness, and 
tell stories of success. This suggests that the mushroom 
popularity of German pictures in America quickly passed 
and there now seems to be no danger of them cutting 
any appreciable figure in the American market. Ameri- 
cans always did prefer American things. 


In these days when the world is on fire because of 
evil doers men may well turn to the Wisdom of the Ages 
for counsel and consolation. Note these: 

“Fret not thyself because of evil doers, neither be thou 
envious against the workers of iniquity. For they shall 
soon be cut down like the grass and wither as the green 
herb.—Psalms. 

“With what measure ye mete it shall be measured to 
you again.”—Jesus. 

“Judge not that ye be not judged, for with what judg- 
ment ye judge ye shall be judged.”—Jesus. 


The employment of cameramen is the barometer of the 
motion picture industry. When they are busy prosperity 
reigns, but when the cameraman is looking for a job, it is 
hard sledding for all the rest. 


When the knocker begins to knock the pictures just be 
silent and think of such triumphs of the photo-dramatic art 
as “The Miracle Man,” “The Three Musketeers,” “The Four 
Horsemen of the Apocalypse,” “The Birth of a Nation,” 
“Over the Hill,” “Sentimental Tommy,” “Little Women,” 
“The Turn of the Road,” “Way Down East,” “The Spoil- 
ers,” “Hearts of the World,” “Intolerance,” “Tess of the 
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Storm Country,” “The 
“Cabiria,” etc., etc. 

That’s the answer. 

In the brief but honorable career of the photo-dramatic 
art the cameraman has distinguished himself for pro- 
gressiveness, loyalty, self-sacrifice, energy, good conduct, 
cheerfulness and courage. As a workman that “needs not 
to be ashamed,” he has written his name high on the honor 
roll of human endeavor and he has done it without flourish 
of trumpets or demand for unjustified reward. 


Old Nest,” “Humoresque,” 


The making of motion pictures is the most complex of 
all arts. It is art and industry-combined and partakes of 
the fine arts as well as of the liberal arts. The rise of the 
motion picture to popularity has been the most amazing 
development of this country, and the end is not yet. If the 
motion picture should suddenly be taken out of the social 
life of the people it would seem almost as though the dark 
ages had returned, for the movies have become so much a 
part of daily life that they seem almost as necessary as 
food and drink. It is estimated that in the United States 
alone upwards of thirty million people pay admission every 
day to see motion pictures, and this art-industry is said by 
men who should know to have achieved the right to be 
ranked as the third industry in the United States. 


cA Uital cAsset 


True co-operation between the cirector and cameraman 
is a vital asset in the filming of successful motion pictures, 
according to Rex Ingram, who is busily engaged on “Turn 
to the Right,” his newest production for Metro. 

One of the outstanding features of Mr. Ingram’s two 
most recent triumphs, “The Four Horsemen of the Apo- 
calypse” and “The Conquering Power,” has been the re- 
markable photography throughout both pictures. The 
youthful director attributes this feature of his success to 
the fact that he and his cameraman, John Seitz, always 
work together to get the best effects obtainable on every 
scene. 

“The cameraman who is a student and interested in his 
work, is the most valuable help a director car have,” said 
Mr. Ingram. “He is behind the camera and he can see 
the scene as it will appear on the screen. If he is working 
with the director the best possible results will be obtained. 
If director and cameraman are working at cross purposes, 
failure, is the only result. 

Mr. Seitz first became associated with Mr. Ingram when 
the director went to the Metro studios about two years ago. 
At that time Mr. Ingram was directing “Shore Acres.” 
Mr. Seitz was placed in charge of the photography. They 
worked so well together on this picture that Mr. Ingram 
has kept Mr. Seitz with him continually ever since. 

Before taking up photographic work Mr. Seitz was a 
licensed chemist. Since becoming a cameraman he has 
found his special training invaluable to him. 


NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS AND SUBSCRIBERS 

In order to make the change from newspaper to magazine 
form it was found necessary to pass the regular date of 
issue, September 15, and to date this issue of The American 
Cinematographer October 1, 1921. This will be made up 
on all advertising contracts and subscriptions. In effect, 
the change simply delays the September issue a few days. 








La Cinematografia Italiana ed Estera 


Official Organ of the Italian Cinemategraph Union 
PUBLISHED ON THE 15TH AND 30TH OF EACH MONTH 
Foreign Subscript’on: 7 Dollars per annum. Advertising 
Rates on Application 
Editorial and Business Offices: 

VIA CUMIANA, 31 TURIN (ITALY) 
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The Movies “Need a Banker 





‘fohn E. Barber, Los cAngeles Banker, Tells Cinematographers 
of Motion Picture Economics . 





At an open meeting of the American Society of Cine- 
matographers on the night of September 12, Mr. John 
E. Barber, vice-president of the First National Bank of 
Los Angeles, and vice-president of the Cinema Finance 
Corporation, addressed the members on the subject of 
motion picture .conomics, the high lights of which are 
most interesting. Mr. Barber introduced his subject by 
stating that the motion picture industry seems to have 
been affected less than any other industry by the general 
slump in business; that, whereas shoes, cotton, wool, 
cattle, steel, etc., have been badly depressed, the demand 
for motion pictures, measured by attendance, has been off 
only 30 per cent. Although other industries have been 
prostrate, the United States admission tax of 10 per cent, 
and the rental tax of 5 per cent from January 1 to 
June 1, 1921, show a material increase over the preced- 
ing six months. For the fiscal year ended June 30, 1921, 
the 10 per cent admission tax increased 15 per cent over 
1920, and the 5 per cent rental tax increased 37 per 
cent over 1920, but tax receipts for automobiles, cigars, 
jewelry, pianos, candy, all decreased heavily, showing that 
motion pictures are not in the luxury class, and that is 
most encouraging from a banking point of view. 

Continuing, Mr. Barber said in effect: The niotion pic- 
ture industry is in a state of flux; it is unsettled and 
unorganized, if not disorganized. Recent conditions will 
prove to be a blessing in disguise, since extravagance is 
being eliminated. Leaders are emerging and there is a 
general “settling” in all departments of the industry, and 
this applies to the artistic as well as the business side. 
It is the duty and the opportunity of the bankers to help 
to stabilize the industry. The great obstacle now and 
heretofore has been the almost entire lack of reliable 
statistical information about motion pictures such as may 
be had about railroads, copper, cotton, steel, coal, oil, etc. 
All has been guesswork and questonnaires have failed to 
bring reliable data. It is essential that bankers’ know 
accurately the facts of an industry to determine whether 
it is entitled to credit, and if so, how much. 

There has been a lack of capable business management 
equal to the creative and artistic abilities shown by pro- 
ducers, directors, photographers and actors. This has 
led to inefficient methods, waste of money and time. 
Lately progress has been made in some studios along 
business lines and there is better accounting, and reduc- 
tion of waste, but too often the producer is his own busi- 
ness manager, to the detriment of his pocket book and his 
business reputation. There has been regular over-produc- 
tion, costing the industry millions. Oil wells shut down, 
copper mines suspend, factories close, but picture produc- 
tion goes on in spite of glutted markets. This is a cor- 
ollary of three and could be corrected if better understood. 


Studio facilities far exceed the demand. This is uneco- 
nomic and is the result of personal vanity, which consti- 
tutes a danger. 

The marketing machinery of the industry is costly. It 
takes 25 to 35 per cent of selling prices to market a pic- 
ture; this shows the importance of centralizing distribu- 
tion and eliminating duplication. There are now in the 
United States fifteen large and one hundred and twenty- 
five small distributors. Also there are difficulties encoun- 
tered with selling agents three thousand miles away. 

There is a lack of adequate capital to run the picture 
industry economically. Where have the huge returns 
from picture production gone? None has been put back 
into the business. Between pictures most producers must 


go through the agonies of financing for the next and this 
complete lack of an adequate financial structure has led 
to an inability to get banking credit for there is no open 


market for motion picture securities as for railroad, etc., 
and the producer cannot go to the banks for seasonal re- 
quirements as the farmers, the manufacturer, the mine 
operator. 

It is plain that the industry has outgrown private finan- 
cing and it is not sound or economic for the distributor to 
finance production. Pictures should be sold on percentage 
which would be cheapest and most logical and satisfac- 
tory to all. It is a fact that the producer pays 20 to 60 
per cent and often 100 per cent for money necessary to 
make his production. Although having outgrown private 
financing, the industry is not yet stable enough for 
public flotation; and until it is, producers must be accom- 
modated by banks and corporations like the Cinema Fi- 
nance Corporation, recently organized in Los Angeles. 

Our experience in financing motion pictures has been 
most satisfactory. For years we have believed it a legit- 
imate industry—the largest here, and therefore legiti- 
mately entitled to its share of community credit on rea- 
sonable terms. We qualified it as an industry under 


1. Size. 

2. Stability. 

3. Market ability. 

4. Risk and Profitableness. 

At first we lent only to men whose financial statement 
warranted unsecured loans, this limited the bank’s help- 
fulness, because many able producers and directors could 
not show means, therefore, we evolved a scheme of lend- 
ing on negative, i. e., to put picture loans as “commodity 
loans,” we required the producer making the loan to put 
up one-third of the amount required, the bank lending 
two-thirds; this was secured by a chattel mortgage on the 
negative, insurance, lien on receipts, interest charges and 
trust receipts. Such an arrangement widens the bank’s 
sphere of usefulness immensely. 

The net results are first, a large volume of loans; 
second, profitable business; third, no greater hazard 
thus protected than any other kind of business the bank is 
agent to finance; fourth, liquidity—results more depend- 
able. 

Each loan, therefore, is carefully scrutinized and judged 
under the following head: 

1. Character of story, type of picture, and its quality; 
also director, cast, etc. 

2. Producer—His ability, his experience, his resources 
and his integrity. Especially his business organization. 

3. Release arrangements—who and when. (Time of 
loan important to bank) subject to screen examination, 
ete. 

4. Insurance. 

5. Estimates of cost, stars’ salaries, directors’ sala- 
ries, etc. (Advances made only on cost sheets.) 

6. Market value of collateral, i. e., film based on box 
office returns of previous similar pictures of this prodicer. 

Mr. Barber sees the motion picture industry on the 
threshold of a new era; he declares that bankers have 
been able to help other industries at critical times, and can 
do so here. 





= 





FOR SALE.—Will sacrifice Bell & Howell camera 
and absolutely complete outfit at one-half the orig- 
inal cost. This outfit is complete inf every detail. 
Jackson J. Rose, care of American Cinematographer. 
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The Lingo of the Films 


The American Cinematographer has 
compiled a glossary of terms used 
in the motion picture industry 
the first consignment of which 
follows: 


ACTION—Just what Webster says it means. The defi- 
nite acting of the players before the camera. 

ATMOSPHERE—Motion picture talk describing the sur- 
roundings or scené outside of the work of the play- 
ers. A fat man in a dress suit standing over in one 
corner and acting like a wooden Indian is lending an 
“atmosphere” of beauty and elegance to the scene. 

ACT ALL OVER THE LOT—To do a gilt-edge job of 
acting 

BUSINESS—Definite action of an actor. For instance, 
if the scenario says: “Business of massaging the vil- 
lain’s bean with a chair,” that means that somebody 
shall drape a chairoverthe villain’s head. 

BUST—Cbsolete term. See “closeup.” 

BRAINS BRIGADE—Scenario department. 

BUSHWAH—tThis word means the same as fairy tales. 
It is also used to designate the work done by the ex- 
tra people. Therefore, around the studio you often hear 
the expression, when a lot of extras are used, “They 
are doing bushwah.” 

BLUE PRINT HOLDER—Assistant director. 

CALIFILMLAND—A word invented by Guy Price, pho- 
toplay editor of the Los Angeles Evening Herald, and 
applied to motion picture life in Southern California. 

CAMERAFLAGE—A word invented by Mark Larkin, 
press agent for Mary Pickford, to describe the bunk 
handed out by other press agents. 

CAMERAFORNIA—Name given by a bright press agent 
to that part of the state of California given over to 
the making of motion pictures. It extends from Santa 
Barbara on the north to San Diego on the south and 
from the Hollywood hills to the Pacific Ocean. 

CAMERAMAN—The man who operates the camera in the 
taking of motion pictures. He’s the man who makes 
the picture. 

CAPTION—Same as subtitle. 

CAST—This is the list of the names of players and the 
characters they represent. 

CHANGE-OVER—Where two projection machines are 
available, film is made ready for projection on one 
when the other has finished. When one machine is 
stopped and the other is started, the operation is called 
a “change-over.” It is the change-over that gives the 
uninterrupted performances in the commercial theatres. 

CAMERA VAMP—Any nuisance who hangs around the 
camera crew and gets in the way. 

— THE SCENE—To ruin a scene by some bonehead 





CHECK—What everybody in the motion picture business 
is thinking about. 

CLIMAX—tThe climax of a picture is the punch or the 
big moment in it. It is the point of convergence of 
all the threads of the story. 

CLINCH—Describing the action of the leading lady and 
the leading man just before “The End.” 

CLOSEUP—Used to be called “bust.” A near view of 
a scene or a person made by running the camera close 
up to the object or scene photographed. 

COMEDY—A picture play supposed to be funny. Most 
of them aren’t. 

CONTINUIT Y—This word is applied to the working script 
which guides the director. It sets forth the specific 
action of the play in detail. The director uses the con- 
tinuity just as the architect uses the plans and specifi- 
cations of a building. 

DIFFUSERS—Long strips of white muslin stretched on 
wires over the open stages at the studios, which can 
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be slipped back and forth at will. They are used to 
shut out the direct rays of the sun from the sets. 


DIRECTOR—The architect and builder of picture plays. 
So called because he directs the action of the players. 


DISCOVERED—tTechnical term used by dramatists to 
designate the character appearing in the picture simul- 
taneous with the opening of the scene. 


DISSOLVE—When a little child is praying to its mother 
in heaven, and the mother’s face slowly comes into 
the scene, generally in the upper part of the picture, 
gently fading away again, this is called a dissolve. 

DOUBLE EXPOSURE—A double exposure is technically 
the same as a dissolve. For instance, in a play the 
scenario sometimes calls for the same person to play 
two separate characters and the action often makes it 
necessary for the same actress to talk to herself, ex- 
change objects with herself, or, as in the case of Bes- 
sie Barriscale, in one of her pictures, to kiss herself. 
All this is done by double exposure. That is, one half 
of the film is obscured and the action required is photo- 
graphed on the exposed side. Then the side of the film 
photographed is obscured and the corresponding action 
to make the scene perfect is photographed on the un- 
exposed half of the film. 


DRAMA—See any old dictionary. The word is applied 
to the screen as well as the stage. 

EDUCATIONAL FILM—Motion pictures possessing in- 
formative as well as some entertaining value. 

EXCHANGE—A commercial agency from which motion 
pictures may be bought or rented. 

EXTERIOR—Any setting out of doors. All others are 
interiors. 

EXTRA—This term is applied to people not regularly 
employed in stock or cast in the picture. 

FANE IN and FADE OUT—The gradual appearance or 
disappearance of one scene or the merging of one scene 
into another, caused by the slow or rapid closing of the 
iris of the camera. 

FEATURE—tThis term is applied only to five-act or five- 
reel picture plays. 

FILM—A celluloid strip, coated on one side with a 
sensitive emulsion, upon which photographs are to be 
made; the developed negative and positive. The word 
is frequently used to indicate a certain motion picture 
or motion pictures in general; and it is also frequently 
used as a verb. 

FINAL CLUTCH—Studio slang for the conventional end- 
ing of a picture play where the hero takes the heroine 
in his arms. 

FLASH—An instantaneous showing of a scene. 

FLAT—A flat; is a frame covered with canvas and 
painted white, gray or aluminum, used in toning the 
light during the photographing of a scene. Flats may 
be almost any size. 

FOCUS—(noun)—The point where the rays of light 
passing through the lens are assembled properly. The 
distance from the lens to the image thrown upon the 
screen is the focal distance. 

FOCUS—(verb)—Adjustment of the lens in the_ pro- 
jector so that the image upon the screen is clear. 

FOOTAGE—Number of feet in a film. 

FOREGROUND HUNTER—A player who habitually 
seeks to push himself into the foreground of the scene. 

FRAME LINE—The black line that divides the top of 
one image from the bottom of another. When mo- 
tion pictures are being shown “off frame” the line may 
be seen on the screen. 

FRAME—/(noun)—A single photograph in the roll of 
film. In standard film each such photograph is one inch 
wide by 3-4 of an inch high, and there are 16 photo- 
graphs to the foot. In ordinary projection one foot 
of film, or sixteen distinct photographs, is thrown upon 
the screen each second. This rapid succession of images 
deceives the eye sufficiently to give the impression of 
actual motion. 

FRAME—(Verb)—When the images in the film are not 
correctly aligned with the light in the projector—for 
instance, when the screen shows a man’s legs and feet 
at the top and his trunk and head at the bottom— 
the operator moves a lever or some other contrivance 
to make the images register perfectly. This operation 
is called “framing.” 
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Camera Out of the West 





George A. Mitchell Perfects a Motion Camera 
that 1s a Wonder of Efficiency 





Los Angeles is not only the motion picture producing capital 
of the world, but when all the new cameras and photographic devices 
now in process of perfection shall have been placed upon the mar- 
ket, she will almost surely be recognized as the great American 
center of photographic engineering. 

The first perfected motion picture camera to be offered to the 
public by a Los Angeles producer is the Mitchell, manufactured by 
the Mitchell Camera Company, 6019 Santa Monica Boulevard. This 
camera, together with its tripod, has been developed by George A. 
Mitchell and his associates and is pronounced by experts to be a 
triumph of high class camera fabrication. 

The Mitchell Camera is in two parts, the camera box and the 
base. The box is cast of aluminum alloy in one piece, accurately 
machined and all the working mechanisms are assembled in this 
ease. The base is made of the same material, also cast in one piece, 
accurately machined. The Iris, four way mattes, matte disc, turret 
plate and turret are mounted on this frame. Dove-tailed guides or 
tracks are mounted on this base on which the box slides. This is 
actuated from the rear by a handle operating pinions, meshing with 
racks; a release button in the center of the handle operates the 
locking mechanism so that in either position the camera is securely 
locked, and may be instantly shifted from the photographic to the 
focusing position and vice versa with one hand. 

Focusing is accomplished by shifting the camera to one side. 
The focusing tube on the door carries a series of magnifiers, and you 
view the magnified image on a ground glass; when ready to take the 
picture, turning the handle brings the photographic aperture back 
in front of the lens. In its photographic position, the position of 
the lens has not been changed, an advantage that is obvious to all 
cameramen. In this position the focusing tube is now behind 
another lens and becomes the finder. This operation is practically 
instantaneous and requires no other motion than turning the handle. 
Immediately in front of the shutter, but in the base, is a matte disc 
which carries all the “stock” nfattes, together with a special slide 
where any special shaped matte may be inserted; this is operated 
from the outside. An index pin is provided which locks the dise in 
the proper position. All these mattes are readily accessible and are 
at the instant service of the operator. With these mattes any 
rectangle opening may be had. Either matte may be operated inde- 
pendently of the other and either matte will cover the whole aper- 
ture; they are inside protected from dust and protected from the 
light, so there is no danger of reflections from electric lights. 

The Iris is pivotally mounted and is adjustable to any part of 
the aperture. There are thumb-nuts by which the Iris may be 
moved up and down and to either side. 

In the lower corner of the turret plate is the rising and falling 
front; by pressing in on a knob a pinion is disengaged from a stop 
and engages a rack; turning the knob causes the turret to revolve 
slightly, giving the equivalent of 15 degrees tilt of the tripod, but 
without the accompanying distortion. The front is graduated so the 
lens may be brought to center in an instant and releasing the pres- 
sure on the knob locks the turret. The turret is revolved independ- 
ently of this mechanism. 

4 slide is provided on the focusing tube. which may be opened 
giving access to the ground glass; a matte slide is placed immediately 
in front of the ground glass and one behind-the glass, the object 
being to slide pieces of ground celluloid in this rear slide and, while 
the camera is in the focusing position, mark out an object that is to 
be matched up in a double exposure, which is used to line up the 
second setting. This is for quick and more or less rough work. The 
most accurate way is to use the punch we provide, placing a piece of 
negative over pilot pins and punching out a frame of picture. This 
may be inserted in the slide immediately in front of the ground 
glass and the second exposure viewed through this negative. This 
negative may also be used as matte by cutting out the parts of the 
scene to be double exposed, painting the remainder black and then 
slipping this in the matte disc and revolving to the aperture. If it 
is not desirable to use the film for a matte, any thin opaque 
material may be used. In this method of matting you are always 
focusing through the actual matte the picture is to be photographed 
through, so the possibility of error is reduced to the minimum. 

The movement of the camera is made of the best grade of tool 
steel, hardened and ground all over and lapped with a diamond 
lappe to a mirror finish and very close fit. There are three cams 
which operate this mechanism; a three cornered cam moves the pins 
up and down; a second cam of the same design, but smaller, 
operates the pins in and out; while a third face cam relieves the 
tension and applies it again to the film. Through a cycle of opera- 
tion the film is held in contact with the aperture by the face cam; 
the pins enter the film, the pressure is released and the film is 
brought to the new position; the pressure is again applied and the 
pins withdraw. ‘The film is at all times positively held and placed 
in position, yet during the movement of the film there is no tension 
whatever; the film is perfectly free, but on the pins; these pins 
fit the perforations and correct registration is secured. This move- 
ment was tested in the shop by running for ten days eight hours a 
day at a speed greatly in excess of that which practical use will 
give it, after which it was taken down and measured to ascertain 
the wear and was found after this abuse that the wear was almost 
nothing. This is largely accounted for by having the cams and cam 
guides glass hard and lapped very smooth. 

In the Mitchell a small spool is used in the magazines, the 
same size which comes in the film, so it is not necessary to rewind 
the film or to tear out the center and waste any film; the result is 
after a day’s work a four hundred foot roll will go again in the can 


without rewinding or tightening the roll. This advantage is well 
known to every cameraman. 

The throat of the magazine is three velvet covered rollers in 
contact; the outside rollers are on spring bearings to keep the 
contact constant and even. The film rolls between these rollers and 
rolling the film out of one side rolls it up in the other. Should the 
belt refuse to take up, your film will be delivered to the magazine 
where it can be saved and will not jam in the camera. 

Owing to the small spool, a high speed take up is used to take 
eare of the film when first starting. By using this speed we have a 
very loose belt and there is slippage from the start; the last fifty 
feet of film will take up as easy as the first few feet; that is, the 
crank does not get heavier and heavier as the take up roll gets 


’ larger. 


An automatic shutter is provided on each camera for lap dis- 
solves and fade outs. Maximum shutter opening is 170 degrees. 
This shutter is Mitchell's own patent; it is the planitary gear type 
mounted on ball bearings. When the shutter closes it trips and 
applies a brake which may be released by pressing a button on the 
top of the camera near the rear. A dial is provided which indicates 
the instant opening of the shutter. 

A shutter gear-change knob changes the length of fade. Shutter 
may be operated in either two, four or eight feet, as the operator 
may desire from a full shutter opening. 

A shutter lever is a built-in feature by which any length of 
shutter fade may be had. This is in a convenient position and at 
the ready disposal of the operator. 

Each camera is provided with a Veeder set back counter built 
in the camera which counts the number of feet exposed. 

A sensitive level is mounted in the base of each camera at the 
rear and is in plain view at all times. 

As regular equipment the Mitchell supplies an arm and upright 
which mounts on the base of the camera to be used when special 
requirements demand this class of matting. They do not stock a 
special device for this, as every photographer has his own idea of 
what he wants and they make these attachments to order. <A sun- 
shade in which gauze mattes may be used can be supplied if desired. 

There is a turret on each camera with places for four lenses. 
An index pin is placed in a convenient position which locks the 
turret when the lens has been brought to the position. As regular 
equipment the Mitchell furnish a 1%-inch, a 2-inch and a 3- 
inch lens with matched finder lenses, but when a purchaser has his 
own lens they mount it free of charge allowing the cost price of the 
lenses to them. 

A special film punch is built in each camera. By pressing a 
button on the outside a knife cuts a diagonal slot in the film; this 
does not leave any cuttings in the camera to foul the mechanism, 
but leaves a mark which is readily found in the dark room. 
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Page Fourteen 


The Cinema University 


(Continued from Page 4) 
WOULD SHORTEN YEARS OF STUDY 


The cinema university would shorten the number of 
hours spent in a class room. It would shorten the number 
of years spent in gaining an education. Most men stop 
studying books when they stop going to school, but seeing 
things in active motion on the screen not only arouses inter- 
est, but gives details that are left out of the book and which 
cannot be visualized by the most eloquent of speakers. 
Scientific films would teach the pupil what to see and how 
to see it. It will train the vision to new accuracy. The 
pupil from sixteen to twenty-one is not studying things 
but abstractions. From twenty-one to twenty-six we are 
adjusting our relations to things and people. After twenty- 
six our knowledge is more or less observation from our 
daily experience, or the non-tested experience of friends, 
and too often by a mixture of the gossip of society, home 
and business. 

There is no such thing as a self-made man. An army of 
sculptors have really chiseled his character. Give a fair 
chance to every child from the city slums to mountain 
loneliness, from the jungle to the desert. Let him see 
how he can capitalize his brain. Let him see in vivid ani- 
mate pictures that fine steel is worth infinitely more than 
pig iron. Educate so that the brain will be like fine steel 
to cut easily the hard knots of life. Let him see for him- 
self life from the savage to the highest types and see that 
man is of value not merely for what he can do but for what 
he is, that character is the kernel of life. All else is chaff. 
The film offers especial advantages in teaching that pro- 
fessional efficiency must be joined to deep thinking and a 
spiritual insight, that one must live on a higher plane than 
simply three square meals a day. 


METHODS AND COST 


Build cinema halls, one for each department of the high 
school, college or university. Follow the local laws govern- 
ing such halls. Equip them with standard projection 
machines and also lanterns for “stills.” Have chairs with 
one arm equipped for writing. A shaded electric light 
would make writing easy and not interfere with the screen 
picture. Sell numbered coupon tickets, not transferable, to 
each registered pupil in that class for five, ten or fifteen 
cents, according to the location of his chair, the same as 
in the “movies.” Special tickets could be also sold to 
visitors at a slightly higher rate. 

With such tickets the attendance could be checked and 
. absences noted. Reviews and examinations would take 
place as usual. The school should own the film outright 
and not be dependent upon the “circulation” system for 
illustrating the standard subjects. Rented films could be 
used to vary the program. The negatives would be owned 
by the producing company, but the copy, or print from the 
negative, should belong to the institution using it. The 
cost of the negative would vary according to the subject. 

The producing company could keep each negative up-to- 
date by cutting out portions and putting in any new dis- 
coveries. Most text books, especially in science and art, 
are “five years behind the times,” by the time they are 
printed. The educational film could “cover” a discovery at 
once and place it before the class in a few days. The copies 
owned by the institution could be changed by cutting out 
and fitting in any portion for a few cents a foot. The cost 
of the copy would depend, of course, on the number of 
orders received and the cost of making the negative. Firms 
making negatives for educational purposes would have this 
especial advantage. 

The standard film would remain standard for years and 
sales of copies would last for years, on account of the ease 
of changing portions at any time. The film of the movies 
is intended and expected to last only a few weeks or at 
most a few months, instead of going on year after year as 
the educational film would do. 

Professors would be found at the studios preparing les- 
sons that would reach tens and hundreds of thousands of 
pupils, and their work would be permanent. The cost would 

e such that any high school, college or university would 
make money by selling the tickets at five or ten cents each, 
and the cost of an education could be cut in two. 
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Over eighty percent of motion 
pictures are tinted. Heretofore 
this has meant an extra opera- 
tion in the laboratory, but now 


Eastman 
Positive 


] 
WITH TINTED BASE 


makes tinting unnecessary. 
And there is no advance in price 
over regular Eastman Positive 
Film. 


It’s a new Eastman product, but 
the response from the trade has 
been general and immediate. 


Seven colors are now available 
—amber, blue, green, orange, 
pink, red and yellow. 


All Eastman Film, 
tinted or untinted, 1s 
identified by the words 
“Eastman” “Kodak” 
stencilled in the film 
margin. 


Eastman Kodak Company 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


























Where to Find the Members of the 
American Society of 
Cinematographers 


Phone Holly 4404 


OFFICERS 
Fred W. Jackman : . President 
Alvin Wyckoff , , ; ; ; First Vice-President 
Frank B. Good P ; : ; Second Vice-President 
John F. Seitz ; . ; : ; Third Vice-President 
William C. Foster : : ‘ Treasurer 
Philip H. Whitman Secretary 


BOARD OF GOVERNORS 
John Arnold Frank B. Good John F. Seitz 


R. J. Bergquist Fred W. Jackman James C. Van Trees 
H. Lyman Broening Roy H. Klaffki Philip H. Whitman 
William C. Foster Philip E. Rosen L. Guy Wilky 

T. G. Guadio Homer A. Scott Alvin Wyckoff 


Abel, David—With Jimmie Hogan, Ambassador Studio. Leezer, John— 
Arnold, John—wWith Viola Dana, Metro Studio. Lockwood, J. R.— 
August, Joseph— Lundin, Walter—With Harold Lloyd, Hal E. Roach Studio. 
Baker, Friend F.— Lyons, Chester A.—In New York City. 
Barnes, George S.— Lyons, Reginald E.—-With George Holt, Tulsa, Okla. 
Beckway, William J.—Chapala, Old Mexico. Mackenzie, Jack—-At Fox Studio. 
Benoit, Georges—-With Ferdinand Earle, Hollywood Studio. MacLean, Kenneth G.—With Chester Comedies. 
Broening, H. Lyman—wWith R. A. Walsh, Brunton Studio. MeGann, William M.— 
Brodin, Norbert F.—Goldwyn Studio. McClung, Hugh C.— 
Bergquist, R. J.—With George Baker, Metro Studio. Miller, Virgil E.—Universal Studio. 
Brown, Karl—Lasky Studio. Milner, Victor 
Clawson, L. Dal— nan - _ wi T Tarpiea an : 7 ¥ 
Cronjager, Henry—With Henry King, Biograph Studio, N. Y. eee. ee — oe ee ean ee 
Davey, A. M.- ict Norton, Stephen 8.—With Mary Anderson, J. D. Hampton 
pan. Fane, oi meniart —— = Overbaugh, Roy F.—With Lasky in London. 
epew, E. S.—-With Al St. John, Fox Studio. a Palmer, Ernest S.—With John Stahl, Mayer Studio, 
Doran, Robert V.—With Charles Parrott, Hal E. Roach Studio. perry, Pay] P.—Lasky Studio. 
Dubray, J. A—With Louis Gasnier, Robertson-Cole Stud Peterson, G. C.—With B. B. Hampton Productions, Brunton 
Edeson, Arthur—With Douglas Fairbanks, Fairbanks Siudio. [epjeard. Marcel 
Evans, Perry- With Mack Sennett Productions, Sennett Studiopoito. Sol z With Philip E. Rosen, Mayer Studio. 
Lr wt aie elt ee ~~ ll. F Stud Reynolds, Ben F Universal Studio 
Fisher, Ross G.—With William Russell, Fox Studio. rin pines onion yy = 
Foster, Wm. C.—With Wilfred Lucas, National Studio. Risard, George—With Charles Ray, Ray Studio. 
Fowler, Harry M.—Universal Studio. Rose, Jackson J.— 
Gaudio, Tony—With Edward Sloman, Brunton Studio. Rosen, Philin E.—Directing at Maver Studio. 
Gerstad. Harry W.— Rosher, Charles G.—With Norma Talmadge, New York. 


Good, Frank B.—With Bernard Durning, Fox Studio. Schoenbaum, C. E.—With Frank Urson, Lasky Studio. 


Granville, Fred L.—England. Scholtz, Abraham 


Gray, King D.—With Roy Clements, Berwilla Studio. Schneiderman, George—Fox Studio. 
Griffin, Walter , Pt ? : ° Scott, Homer A.—At Mack Sennett Studio. 


Guiss me—Rr s ). Seitz, John F.—With Rex Ingram Productions, Metro Studio. 
ee eae Sear Siegler, Al—With Alice Lake, Metro Studio. 

Hill, George W.— Smith, W. 8., Jr.—With David Smith, Vitagraph Studio. 
Jackman, Fred W.—Supervising Cinematographer, Mack Thorpe, Harry- 

Sennett Studio. Totheroh, R. H.— 

Klaffki, Roy H.—Director of Photography, Metro Studio. Van Trees, James C.—With Wm. Desmond Taylor, Lasky. 
Kline, Ben H.—With Tom Mix, Fox Studio. Walters, R. W.—Mack Sennett Studio. : 
Koenekamp, H. F.—With Larry Semon, Vitagraph Studio. Warrenton, Gilbert—With Penrhyn Stanlaws, Lasky Studio. 
Kull, Edward—Director at Universal Studio. Whitman, Philip H.—At Universal Stndio. 

Kurrle, Robert B.—With Edwin Carewe, New York. Wilky, L. Guy—With William De Mille Productions, Lasky 
Landers, Sam——-With Clara Kimball Young, Garson Studio. Wvckoff, Alvin—Director of Photography at the Lasky Studi: 


LOYALTY PROGRESS ART 








Los Angeles, California 
Orders accepted direct until] agencies are established. 
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